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THE OVERSEAS CALL 


By Carolyn Blakely 


The sun slid in through tilted blinds and made long bars of light across 
the bottom of May’s bed. A morning breeze was lazily pushing at the blin , 
making it tick-tick-tick against the window. May snuggled her head against 
the pillow and closed her eyes a little tighter, smiling to herself. It was 
Sunday, her one morning to sleep late, and she was enjoying her favorite 
luxury. Instead of sleeping. May was letting herself think of Jim. 

She didn't allow herself to do this too often, because Jim was so far 
away and she missed him so much that she had to use discipline on ers ^ * 
Otherwise she’d never be able to do anything but think of him. But 
morning she decided that it was all right. She was making believe t at e 
was back home—that he was right in the very next room, whist ing as e 
got ready for church. She could almost hear the buzzing of his razor w en 
her eyes were closed. May curled up her toes and grinned happily. 

Then, from miles away downstairs, the ringing of the telephone broke into 
her thoughts. She heard her mother answer it and then call softly up the 
stairs. 


“May! Hurry, May. It’s long distance. 

Scrambling for her slippers, May tried to think who would be calling her 
long distance. Maybe Betty, her sister-in-law was coming for the day. 
“Who is it. Mom?" she asked as she padded hastily down the stairs. 

“I don’t know, dear. It’s New York calling. ,, , 

“New York!” May snatched up the receiver. Who on earth would be 

calling her from New York? 
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“Hello?” 

“Mrs. James Parker? This is the New York overseas operator. You have 
a call from Berlin, Germany/' 

May stared at her mother, wide-eyed. 

“Yes, yes, this is she," she gulped. 

“The call hasn’t been put through yet, Mrs. Parker. We would like to 
try it this Friday night if you can arrange to be at this telephone.” 

“You mean—oh, yes. I'll be here. You mean I have to wait until Friday.” 
“That is right, Mrs. Parker. We will try the call at seven o'clock Friday 
night. Please try to be at this phone. Thank you.” And there was a click. 

“But who is calling?” May questioned the silent receiver in her hand. 
She stared at it for a moment then dropped it into its cradle. 

“It must be Jim,” she murmured to herself. 

What is it, May? What did he want?” Her mother was waiting im¬ 
patiently for the news. 

It must be Jim. It was Berlin calling, but I can't talk to him until 
Friday. They just wanted to be sure I’d be here.” 

Her mother stared at the telephone accusingly. 

“Is anything the matter with him, May?” 

Mother, I don t know! I didn't talk to him. I won't know anything 
until Friday. She hugged her robe around her waist and started back up 
the steps, frowning at her slippered feet. Why on earth would Jim be call¬ 
ing her from Germany? 

Although she hated to go alone, May decided to dress and go to church 
t at Sunday. The church was only two blocks away, and so she walked, 
enjoying the exercise. Her town of Cedar Falls was small and comfortable 
t e sort of place where life seems slowed down from a bustling run to a 
azy amble. She had grown up here—she and Jim together—and they were 
both a part of the town, just as it was a part of them. 

In church the sermon was quietly stirring. Listening to it, May let 
eyes wander to the stained glass windows across the church. She'd always 
e icvu tie sun gleamed through them just a little brighter on Sunday 
han any other time. And then she thought about Jim and how she used 

y* * . v aCrOSS thc church Whcn the y were both children. Before she 

heardl 11, ** lhe h y m "’ and she had "’ 1 CVCn 

heard thc end of thc sennon. 

jLrirr"? in Ccdar Faiis ,o iea,c the “" iee ^ i u,t s« ^me 

hands with rv aI> lbc sbat *y * awn outside the church and shaking 

Dr KeU ZZF* >° **«» the weather lor a while with 

uartS hleT, * r' ““ ' ,0m ““"“"T » her own secret. Then she 
started home, feeling happy and excited. 

-Sn^av" 7° * T C '"T ,riCnd5 ’ “-W* >° Siv. her a ride, 
call Ittan r™ ggy chattered eagerly, “Jeannine told me you'd had a 

I talked to her right bdme”^^ w^i,“j,'mr^ V °“ 
already. Vet cidir lilVd.a,"'’''' h " P “ blic 
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"I-I don’t know. Peg. I think it was Jim, but I didn’t talk to him.” 

“You didn’t?” Peggy’s face fell. "What happened?” 

“Nothing. You see, they just called to make sure I’d be here when he 
does call—Friday night.” 

They had reached May's house, and she opened the door to go. 

“That’s the craziest thing I ever heard of,” Peg said. "It must be some¬ 
thing awfully important, or he'd just write you a letter. I wonder what 


he wants.” 

“1 don’t know.” May frowned, because she’d been wondering, too. 

“Say, maybe he’s coming home. That’s it! I’ll bet he s coming home and 
wants to tell you in person. Say, that’s wonderful. 

“Well, yes—I’ve been hoping that maybe that was it. You see, he’s been 
over there seven months and two weeks, and, well, it seems like it s time 
for him to come home. Thanks for the ride, Peg. I d better go help Mom 
with dinner.” 


“Okay, May. Listen, let me know about it will you? I’m dying of 
curiosity.” 

May called to tell her mother that she was home, and ran upstairs to put 
away her hat and gloves. Maybe Jim was coming home! Why else wou 
he call? She hummed a snatch of a hymn they had sung in church, and 
then switched to Jim’s favorite tune, “Blue Moon. m , , 

“I’ll just think that’s what it is,” she promised herself. “I’ll think hes 
coming home.” Jim smiled at her from the picture on the dresser. 

“No, I’d better be careful or I might be awfully disappointed. Id better 
discipline myself,” she decided sternly. At the foot of the stairs she patted 
the telephone lovingly, as though trying to win its favor. 

“May,” her mother began as soon as May stepped into t e itc en. 
been thinking about that call. Maybe Jim’s decided that he wants you to 
come to Germany, after all. Maybe he’s found out that he has to stay 
longer, or something.” 

May stared absently out of the window. . u , 

“I don’t think so. Mom. You know, we decided that before he le . 
the one who said I’d better stay here with you. I don’t believe Jim wo 
change his mind.” 

“Well, if that is what he wants, will you go?" 

May smiled. She must inherit it from her mother, set oug 
dency to build things up in her mind. „ 

"I don’t know. Mom. If he really wants me to, 1 wi . ts “P . 

“Wo can be chinking abon. it. anyway." her mother tatd. P"“'"8 
roll, in the oven. “Then, if thaf, what he want,, you’ll already have made 


your decision.” . „ , .. j,„ an .i 

The call was the chief topic of conversation for the rest of the Y’ 

May went to sleep reminding herself not to worry. Shed have to d.sc.ph 

^At'the office the next morning, Mr. Hardin called her in for dictation. 
May felt more like he was her father than her boss. Whcn hc was lu 
he had always given her chewing gum after church and asked her ,f shed 
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been good. Then when she married and Jim went overseaas, he’d offered her 
this job in his law office; and May was grateful for the chance to keep busy. 
Mr. Hardin, though, still treated her like a little girl. 

“May, my wife tells me you’re to get a call from Germany," he an¬ 
nounced as she entered the office. “You know how news gets around. It it 
from Jim?” 


I think so, Mr. Hardin. I don't know why he’s calling, unless he’s com¬ 
ing home or something.” 

Well, maybe he’s just being transferred and wants to let you know 
about it. Or maybe—well, you never can tell. Things are pretty tense over 
there now. Don’t worry about it, though.” He chuckled. “You know, Cedar 

Falls will be dying of curiosity by the time that call comes. I wonder what 
he does want.” 


Irma, the other secretary in the office, was less reassuring. She had 
heard about the call, too, and insisted on talking about it all during the 

You know May, my cousin’s husband was over there in Europe for a 

“i 1, C * latC to tb ' s ’ ^ rma s sour face took on an even sourer expression. 

ate to say this, but the only time he ever called my cousin from over 
there was to ask her for a divorce . 99 

“A divorce?” May looked up from the typewriter, startled. 

_ i C nic * SOnae ^ renc h girl over there and decided he wanted to 

IrmTVVtf * te J° r MY husband to ^ over there—if I were married." 
™ . ho ° k ber head and gave May a sympathetic look. 

“lim Jh n h ’! t! ? at S thC Si,UeSt thing 1 ever heard ot " Ma y protested. 
J "You nr-v" 1 mea "~ Why that idea nc ver even entered my head!” 
all want m ^ ° an ^' c beard about those girls over there. They 

Mav I was iuVTTr mencans ’ y° u kn ow. But, now, don’t worry about it 
May. I was just telling you what happened to my cousin. ” 

“I)7dIhTJte h t0 h l T T mg ' bUt Knally Shc could stand * no longer. 

D d she pve h, m the divorce?” she demanded. 8 

Of course. What else could she do?” 

woiS™T™2' ' d ^ °“ * pl>n ' and *» «« .here ro fa,,. You 

mv hu^dl' Sh. H “ P “ " mebod » '' d mo axn. I'd fight for 
!.J l ba " dl Sbe glared at Irma belligerently. 8 

smile of comfort “Yo^knowTh" 8 that ' Irma gaVe her a saccharine 
"Yes. I certainly dol”7fay^agreed. ^ "*“■« Uke tha ‘” 

Cedar Falls knw^m 'lt/canTnd^' 1 ^ M * Y T* that everyone in 
"hy Jim was calling. It was all she had hlS ° wn °P ini on of 

thought, the more she worried What ifVe^fc *** ^ *** 

there? And then she would r • .. “be had met somebody else over 

being. But what if it were , n lSCI ^ me berse * f and think how silly she was 

thing. Maybe he’d been injured* Th ,g NIaybe J im was sick or some - 

didn’t know. Maybe he wasn’t even ll , S . m,ght , not even be Jim calling; she 

taken prisoner and one of his friend * ° l ° C » What ' f he d been hurt ° r 

nis friends was calling to tell her. 
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She wrote him long letters every night, trying hard not to sound worried 
about the call. It would be best to wait until she'd talked to him. Then she 
would know what it was all about. She didn't want him to think she was 
upset. 

May's mother was sure that Jim wanted May to come to Germany. She 
was already mentally packing May's trunk, and felt that the matter should 
be decided before he called. 

"But, Mom," May finally exploded ."I don't know why he's calling, so I 
can’t be making any decisions. I—I just don't want to think about it any 
more. I just get worried, and there probably isn't any reason to. Please, 
Mom." 

She went upstairs and curled up in the middle of the bed to write a 
letter. 

Dearest Jim, 

This is one of those letter I won't mail. You told me to write them 
when I just have to talk to someone and you aren't around. I didn’t 
think I'd ever write you a letter and not mail it, but here it is. 

Jim, what are you calling me about? I've thought and thought, and 
I'm so worried. I remember that you always were so serious about tele¬ 
phone calls. You wouldn't even call me from the office unless you had 
something important to tell me. I know you wouldn’t call me unless you 
had something awfully important—or awfully serious—to tell me. 

As long as you're all right, that's one important thing. And maybe 
you want to tell me that you're coming home. Oh, Jim, if you are, I’ll 
be the happiest person in the world. I'll laugh and I'll cry all at once. 

I hope that's what you want to say. 

Or maybe you have to tell me that you're being transferred or have 
to stay over there even longer. If that’s it, I promise to be real brave. 

I'll be cheerful and encouraging, just the way you’d want me to be. 

Or, if you want me to come over there to live. I'll come, Jim. I can 
leave my job any time. Mr. Hardin said so. And as soon as I can, 111 
come. I’ll make it sound like I’m real sure of myself, even if I have to 
fly. And you know how afraid I am of flying, Jim. 

But if it's about— 

May took the pen and hastily scratched through the last sentence. 
“Silly!” she muttered to herself. "You just let Irma scare you." She 
turned for comfort to the picture on her dresser. Jim smiled warmly. 

“Just be all right," she begged. "Say anything you want to, but just be all 
right.” And then she tore up the letter and went to sleep. 

Cedar Falls waited impatiently for the call to come the next night. May 
tried to play rummy with her mother, but it was almost impossible to keep 
her mind on the game. The telephone would ring. 

“Has he called yet. May?” someone w r ould ask. 

“No, he hasn’t. Please I can't talk now because I don't want to keep the 
line busy." 

She would go back to the table and stare blankly at the cards. 

"Whose turn is it?" 
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“Yours, dear. Who was on the phone? 

“Peggy. 1 wonder when he’s going to call? 

At last, when she answered the phone for the sixth time the operator said, 

“Mrs. James Parker? We are ready with the call from Berlin, Germany. 
Hold on, please.” 

There was an endless wait and May could hear the connections being 
made through New York, London, Berlin. Why didn’t they hurry? She knew 
Jim wasn’t really on the other end of that line. He couldn’t be. Oh, Hurry! 
Her heart pounded and she kept rubbing her cold damp palm against her 
dress. The telephone trembled visibly in her hand. Please, Jim, be all 
right. Please hurry! At last— 

“Go ahead, please."' 

Jim’s voice came clear and distant to her through the receiver. 

“Hello, May? Is that you?” 

“Yes,” she gulped. It was only half a sound. 

“May, I—I’ve missed you so much that I just wanted to hear the sound of 
your voice. How are you?” 

There was a long silence as May tried desperately to choke back the tears. 

“May! Listen, honey, nothing’s wrong. I just wanted to talk to you. It’s 
been a long time.” His voice was concerned now, because of her silence. 

May struggled for words. She’d planned so carefully what she would say. 
Now she couldn't even say anything. There was a big lump in her throat, 
and she knew that if she tried to talk she’d cry. But Jim was waiting. She 
had to say something. She had to discipline herself. He wanted to hear her 
voice—that was all. Those things she had imagined! They were wrong, all 
of them. Jim just wanted to hear her voice. 

“Hello! Hello!” 

“Hello—Jim?” she almost sobbed as the tears streaked down her face. 
“I m all right. I just—I just don’t know what to say.” 


Hold these things close to you 
Quiet in your heart 
Where, when days grow long 
And nights seem to close in, 

These thoughts may come forth 
To raise in your heart a song 
And leave in their wake 
A light to glow through the darkness . 
For always there will be darkness. 


Sally Rogers 





FISHERMAN’S COTTAGE 

It was going to be a wonderful day! You could tell. Even at six in the 
early morning gloom you could tell, a perfect day for fishing. 

A high wind slashed the water into a mass of tiny ripples at my feet. The 
beach stretched in front of me as far as I could see. Here and there a sand 
crab darted sideways into his hole. The smell of the sea was intoxicating. 
I breathed deeply as I walked along, glad to be alive on such a morning. 

A short way up ahead the water ran into a cove where Mr. Green kept 
his small boat. As I approached, I could barely distinguish his white head 
in the dim light as he bent over tackle and line, making ready for his daily 
trip to sea. 

To the right, perched steadfastly on a dune, was a cottage which com¬ 
pletely fascinated me. It was beginning to get lighter and I could see much 
better. Nearing the cottage, I was greeted by the whine of an ancient dog 
who sat serenely in front of the door, too well-fed to move. The cottage 
was old and w’eather-beaten. It looked like a very wise old man sitting on 
a rock. There was no porch, but a long bench in front of the cottage 
cluttered with all sorts of line, tackle, bits of rope and nails. Life preservers 
and tarpaulins hung on the walls outside. I could see a small garden in 
the back. 

The roof was sagging in the middle, but that didn t matter for the walls 
were strong and would hold it for some time to come. 

The house was not completely masculine for at the windows hung a bit 
of red and white curtain that flapped and fluttered in the wind like two 
birds fighting to escape their bonds and flee with the rollicking breeze. 

I turned as I heard the instant cough and drone of the boat’s motor and 
saw the startled flight of sea gulls from their resting places on the moorinp. 

I disliked leaving the cottage, for it gave one a sense of quiet simplicity 
which isn’t always easy to find. I ran down the sand and onto the dock. The 
old fisherman’s face was wrinkled with a smile as he told me that I was 
about to be left. With a roar, we churned through the deep water and into 

the bay as the sun rose higher and higher. 

I looked back and saw the peaceful little cottage; then I looked at the 
old fisherman, content at his work, and I knew that he must be \er) happy. 

Libby Glenn 


THE SUITORS 

The wistful Fog kisses her moistened cheeks. 

Curling, wavy Branches enticingly beckon. 

The Night smiles long and tender, craving fond attention. 
But she is still, aloof, unmoved. 

Sighing — 

“Beloved, why did you go?” 

Elsie Sutherland 


Go 


brary 



EPITAPHS 

(To some types that will never die.) 

Here lies Joe, the athlete, 

A man of quite stupendous feats. 

He won six letters while in college. 

But missed out when it come to knowledge. 
Now Joe lies, devoid of fame — 

He flunked a quiz before the game. 

Here lies Al, the intellect. 

He chose to run with the select. 

Read Dosteovsky, James, and Tolstoy, 

Made Phi Beta—what a smart boy! 

Now he lies dead in a coma — 

Some sweet thing asked him who was Homer. 

Here lies Bill, with crew-cut hair, 

A party boy with savoire faire. 

He never missed a big soiree. 

All he liked to do was play. 

But he'll never be the same again. 

Some gal refused his fraternity pin. 

Carolyn Blakeley 


LONELINESS 


A single violin whispers in the stillness of night .. . 
an echo sounds but once in all of time 

the distant voices fade away, leaving silence full of meaning . . . 
an one mess invades the heart of every man . . . quietly . . . as fog settles 
on the valley between the mountains. 

wind* 5 ' 0 * 1 ** stares y° u from a fleeting reflection in 

and in a railroad station it vibrates from the vaulted ceiling in the voice 
of time and track of trains ... 
it strikes hardest in a milling throng— 
for the greatest loneliness is not belonging to the crowd. 

Charlotte Battle 
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SUNK IN TUMULT 

Away, on a hill, through the verdant forests, the golden dome is gleaming, 
bright and hot. Homs blow, and there is laughter—the empty laughter of 
those who play in gardens of bright blossoms and incense bearing trees. 

And through the forest, at the foot of the hill, there is a place yet 
unmarred by man, where strong, moss-laden trees cast shadows over cool 
green grass, and mighty gray rocks, and over one who sits beside the sacred 
river. He is not old, nor mad, nor is he of his own desire a hermit, but 
those who played on the hill would not let him dwell among them. He 
sits beside the sacred stream which flows from the bottomless fountain. The 
fountain is pure and clear and goes deeper than man’s great machines 
would dig, and deeper than he could calculate, for man could go but so 
far, and then he moved away in fear that he might fall in. Those who 
played on the hill above feared the mighty spring and left the hermit to sit 
alone beside it. He stared—with eyes whose depth also seemed endless, into 
the clear, bubbling water. He knew not where it began or ended, but he 
could see very deep, for he had looked long and patiently. And sometimes, 
as if the earth could hold back no longer in answer to his yearning, the 
fountain would burst forth in gushes, in a revelation of the depths from 
which it came. And all on which it fell grew strong and pure. 

One day a curious one strayed from the hill of the golden dome into the 
sanctuary and asked of the hermit the Why and When and Where. 

The hermit smiled and one could see that he had laughed and yearned 
to laugh again. He looked hopefully at the youth and spoke of the spring 
which was pulsing steadily and growing stronger in its pulsing. The hermit 
sprang to his feet for the fountain was bursting forth again and he and 
all about him seemed uplifted and made immobile by the miraculous reve¬ 
lation. 

“See! Oh God, man—look! M cried the hermit to the youth. 

But he had not seen; his head was turned toward the golden dome. 

“It shines so beautifully in the sun,” he said as he walked toward the hill 
from which the sounds of laughter came. 

The sacred stream grew still again and ’’meandering with a lazy motion 
thru hill and dale reaches the caverns measureless to man and sank in 
tumult to a lifeless ocean”, where its identity and purity were lost. 

And away, on the hill, the golden dome is gleaming. Homs blow, and 
there is laughter—the empty laughter of those who play in gardens of bright 
blossoms and incense bearing trees. 

By Ann Walker 


If all the world were a stage, and all the men and women players, the 
director would sure have one heck of a time. 
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A SNOB IS A SNOB 

There are many kinds of snobs ranging from the intellectual snob who 
firmly believes that, “I can think anything deeper than you,” to the 
emotional snob who believes equally as firmly that, "I’m the only one 
who has ever lived! And man, how I’ve lived.” But the most irritating, 
aggravating, and in general, the most nauseating snob I've run across is the 
"Fraternal Snob.” 

He’s the "I’m a Q.X.I. and why aren’t you?” type. If he meets someone 
from another fraternity he at once assumes a pained look on his face, as if 
to say, "What happened? Didn’t your Q. X. I. bid come through?” 

At the drop of a hat he can recite all the past presidents, movie stars, and 
famous men who were former Q.X.I.’s. and if you dare look interested, he 
will also give you the phone numbers of all the Q.X.I. chapter houses at 
every school from Virginia to California; from Texas to Canada. Thus en¬ 
couraged, nothing can stop him until he has given a brief summary of how 
the Q.X.I.’s were founded, and the number of his pledge pin. 

On a date he is equally as obnoxious; his attitude being, "Why have 
personality if I can sing all the Q.X.I. songs?” When there is a lull in the 
conversation he comes out in a strong bass voice with, "Dear old Q.X.I. 
gonna live forever!” 

His devotion toward his fellow brothers is nothing short of a Roy 
Rogers-Trigger relationship. So what if poor old Joe is a sot with a 65 
I.Q. He s a Q.X.I., isn’t he? and that’s all he needs to be a success. 

If at any time he decides he likes you a lot, instead of calmly whispering, 
1 love you”, he bursts forth in melodious melody about "Will you be my 
Q.X.I. petunia? . .. Now, I ask you, who wants to be a petunia? 

By Madge Hill 


PROPHECY 

/ wander over hill and the plain, 

Dawdling my feet in the lakes and the streams. 

Tying my hair back with gold rays of light. 

Gathering the flowers up close to my breast. 

Look for my face in the light of the moon; 

Listen for my voice in the tune of the wind. 

Dancing over meadows, I awaken the flowers; 

I breathe on the honeysuckle and give it a fragrance; 

On tiptoe I run through the pasture of clover, where everything smells 
of the dew drops and blossoms. 

My temper is lost in the storms and the thunder. 

I cry for lost souls in the soft sweet Spring rain. 

I sleep on white clouds way up in the blue. 

Look for me—someday you’ll join me there too. 

D. Chitwood 
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WITH A RED SEAT 


By Sara Thurston 


I reckon Clara Vineheart was about the proudest girl in our room that 
morning she came to school. I could tell just by the way she threw back 
her long curls when she walked in and by the way she let the taps on her 
shoe heels hit hard like when she went to her desk. I knew something 
was different, cause Clara and I are almost best friends—'cept for Lou 
Ann, maybe. At least, Mama always tells me that Clara and I ought to be 
good friends so I’ll get to go to the parties Clara’s mama gives her in that 
big house on Maple Street. Sometimes I don't mind us being friends, but 


sometimes 1 don’t like her 
at all. Like the time she 
laughed when Janie Pat¬ 
rick's father came to the 
school house in torn over¬ 
alls. Clara is awful rich. 



Anyhow, like 1 w*as 
saying, Clara looked aw¬ 
ful smug, and kept throw¬ 
ing back her curls and 
turning the pages of her 
new geography book loud 
so we'd all notice her. 
Billy Nichols threw a 
spit ball at her and hit 
her on the head. Then 




he giggled, and Richard Peavy laughed, too. But Clara didn’t even stick 
out her tongue or tell Miss Stamps. She just threw her curls over her 
shoulder and looked out the window. 

I knew the secret she had must be about the biggest in the wor ^‘ 
Greene knew that, too, cause she leaned across the aisle and said, ara » 
Mama put two pieces of ginger cake in my lunch box. One is for you. 

But Clara wouldn’t sav a word. She just kept on rattling the pages in 


smart and throwing spit balls, he won t ever get to pla> " ltn "• 
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"Oh—Clara, 1 promise,” And I crossed-my-heart-and hoped-to-died and 
nearly forgot the words to “John Brown’s Body” cause 1 was so happy. 

It seemed like two years before recess. Miss Stamps made us write our 
spelling words twice cause we missed so many. I only missed two, though. 
Then she let us go, and Clara and I went out with our arms around 
each other. 

We shared our lunch. I even gave Clara part of my dill pickle, and then 
she took me behind a tree and told me. 

“Angie, you promise?” 

“Yes, Clara. Oh, tell—tell.” 

"I got something.” 

“What? A new doll?” 

“No, guess again.” 

“A doll house?” 

"NO.” 


“New pair of skates. Is it, Clara? Skates like in McFarley’s window—with 
red straps and—” 

“No. Something better than anything in the world.” 

"Oh, tell Clara, tell me.” 

"A swing!” 

“Ohhhh,” I gasped, and jumped up and down. 

And its got a red seat, and it’ll go higher than any of those old 
swings in the park. It’s a real swing.” 

Can I see it, Clara? Can I? Can I swing on it?” 

Well, maybe once. Daddy’s hired man is fixing it today.” 

“Can we after school, Clara? Can we?” 

Maybe, if you 11 bring me another dill pickle tomorrow. Mother doesn’t 
allow me to—” 


“Oh, yes, Clara. I will. I’ll bring two.” 

Then the bell rang, and we had to go back to the room. I looked at 
r° U Ann > and wantc d to tell her I’d be the first to swing on Clara Vine- 
heart s wonderful new swing. Then Clara leaned over, and I knew she’d told 
Lucy, too, cause Lucy smiled and said something about “swinging”. I didn’t 
care though, cause she’d told me first. 

By three o clock everyone in the room knew about Clara Vineheart’s 
''on cr u new swing her daddy had built her, even little Bobby Washam, 
io sat on the back seat and picked the tops off of his skinned knees. 
W, would" ‘ even speak to Bobby. Her mother didn’t allow her to. 
and on' ntS | S | 1 . ,i Un at l ^ e torn holes in the back of his overalls, 

won’t Iri 1 UIU / * Ct >lU< * ° Ut ^ er lon 8 ue at him and said, “My mother 
HU!? Tf k° P ? r UtUe ** Ukc Sl * your mother took 
sang: 8 ‘ ‘ ‘ hc and Lucy and even Lou Ann had laughed and 


“Poor little Bobby Washam, 
His mother takes in washing/* 
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But I didn’t feel like singing. I liked Bobby. He had three blue marbles 
that would turn red, and he told me once he had a dog at home that 
talked. Mama didn’t like for me to play with him. Said I might catch 
something and that Clara’s mother wouldn't like me if I played with 
dirty little boys. 

Anyway, getting back to Clara—everybody knew about her swing, and 
after school we crowded around her and begged to see it. 

“And it has two new white ropes on it, so everybody will have to wash 
their hands." 


“Oh, we will/' Lucy squealed excitedly. 

“—and it has a red seat, brighter than the blood that came out of the lady 
that got killed on Turner Street." 

“Ohhhh,” we all gasped. 

“—and it goes higher than Mrs. Foster’s house and can go faster than 
any old car in this town." 

“Gee,” Bobby Washam said, his eyes all wide like. 

“Humph," said Clara and ignored him. “And all of you can come now." 

“OHHH," shouted everyone. And little Bobby Washam jumped up and 
down making like he was an airplane. 

“All except Bobby Washam. My mother won’t let poor little boys come 
in our yard." 

And then we all ran off. I guess it was the prettiest day in the whole 
world. We all walked behind Clara, and Lou Ann and I sang, “Swinging, 
Swinging,’* so loud that w’hen we passed Mrs. Landrum s house, she quit 
watering her flowers and looked at us. And Clara walked sort of fast, and 
kept throwing back her curls. She looked like a queen leading a parade, 
and Lou Ann and I sang louder than ever. Oh, it was going to be the grand¬ 
est swing in the world—and Clara was the most wonderful one of all. 

And then I heard somebody cough sort of croupy like behind me. It was 
little Bobby Washam, and he was still jumping on his bare feet making 
like he was an airplane. 

“You better go home," I whispered. “Clara says you can’t come." 

But Bobby just kept on jumping and flapping his arms. 

And then we all walked in Clara’s white gate in front of her big house, 
and before we could say “Katy-Clabber-killed-a-clam, there it was 
right before our eyes. It was the grandest swing in all the world and the 

seat was bright red. # „ , . 

We all held our breaths and stood back while Clara, carefully smoothing 

her skirt, sat down on it. 

“You may push me, Angie, and then, you re next. _ 

Oh, it was the best thing that had happened since the ride in Cousin 
Victor’s car. And Clara went higher and higher. Hun it "as m> time. 
Sure enough, it did go higher than Mrs. Foster s house, and you could even 
feel the clouds. 


“O. K., Angie, it’s Lucy’s turn." , 

Oh, how I hated to get out of that swing. But I knew if I were Claras 

best friend, I’d get to swing in it more than anybody. 
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Everybody got in line to wait their turn. And then I saw little Bobby 
Washam at the very end of the line, behind Janie Patrick. 

“You better go home before Clara finds out,*' I said to him. 

But Bobby just dug his foot in the sand and made out like he didn't 
notice me. 


Then everybody had swung—except Bobby. He walked up to the swing. 
“Bobby," I whispered. 

“I told you to go home," Clara shouted. 

Bobby didn’t move. 

“Don’t you dare touch my new swing. My mother will put you in jail if 
she sees you. Your mother takes in washing!” 

Bobby just looked at the red seat. 

“Go home.” 


“Please, Clara, Jus’ once.” 

No. You’re a poor little boy. My mother—” 

Then he held out his hand to her. In it were the three wonderful blue 
marbles that turned red—like magic. 

“Please, Clara. Jus’ once.” 

Clara looked at the marbles. Then tossing her curls, she reached for 
them. 

“All right. But just once and not but a minute.” 

Bobby s eyes got big, and his mouth sort of trembled. I could see his 
fingers shake when he touched the beautiful white ropes. He pumped, and 
got bight i and higher. And he threw back his head and opened his mouth 
and caught the air in it. He was going almost to the clouds. And he just 
laughed-hke he never had in his life. He pumped higher and higher. 

*u out, Bobby. Your turns over,” Clara said impatiently, looking to 
see if her mother was coming. 

But Bobby didn’t notice. He just kept going higher and higher, and his 
shaggy head just made a streak as he went up and down. 

"Get out of my swing, Bobby Washam!” 

Bobby went higher and his eyes were bright. 

’’Get out! Get out?” screamed Clara. ”Get out, or I'll call my mother!” 

Bobby kept pumping. 7 

Get out! Stop! You dirty little poor boy.” 

sounds ‘I?, l . , | 1 *" * la PP ene< l- The swing began to make gnawing 

nil thumi . Tht r °pe busted. And Bobby Washam fell 

l hkC ° n the S round - ° n his «omach. too. 

Ghhhh, we all gasped. 

red swine GoV ^Yr- ^ cr ‘ ed Clara. “You’ve ruined my pretty 

red swing. Go home! Go home! You dirty thing.” 

•'You’vel U t’ 3nd , thCrC * as b,ood comin g from his mouth, 
down herch^'ihate^ou! I ha^Tyoui” ^ 

z.:r 8 ,he ,hat 
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“Go home!” And then Clara scared us all. She looked at Bobby, and 
ran up to him and kicked him hard right in his side! 

Bobby sort of cried, and crawled to his feet, and ran out of the gate. 

Then Clara started crying awful hard and ran to her swing and picked up 
the red seat. 

“Go home—all of you! I hate you!” And then she ran in the house. 

I had to go anyway, cause Mama would be waiting. 

It wasn’t much fun walking home. I kept wishing it hadn t happened 
and that Clara and I could swing in that beautiful swing forever. 

And then as I got to where I turn to the right to go home, I heard a sniff 
and then a croupy cough. It was Bobby Washam, sitting under a tree by 
the sidewalk, all dirty. His face was streaked, and I knew he’d been crying. 
I turned away from him. 

“Angie,” he said. 

I didn’t notice him. 

“Angie,” he said louder. 

I turned around and looked at him. Blood was caked on his mouth. 

“I reckon,” he said softly, “that 1 went higher n anybody. 

He looked up at me. Then I turned around, and left him, making out like 
I hadn’t even heard him. Mama didn’t like for me to play with poor little 
boys, and besides, he’d broken Clara's beautiful red swing. 



HAM 


Edison and Bets have been going steady since freshman days in high 
school. Their names are linked like ham and eggs, sugar and sp.ee, and 



details with him. Me, I just suffer. 
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A typical "sunless” day began last week-end. Edison had a scheme 
brewing, and was preoccupied. Bets was occupied trying to smooth out 
Edison's preoccupation. I was a helpless victim caught in the current of 
all these occupations. When Bets is disturbed, I’m disturbed. We were 
disturbed that morning. 

Edison had been dropping hints of a surprise for quite awhile. He was 
getting more and more involved in his figuring and financial accounting 
and less with Bets. This involved concentration we were both used to, but 
this time Edison had a determined look somewhere about his face. Neither 
Bets nor I could exactly spot it, but we knew it was there. 

At lunch he broke the news. He was going to buy a carl A car all his own 
that Bets and I could share always with him. He was on his way then to see 
Mr. Ignoir Ashwood, a particular friend of his who dealt in used cars. 

Used But Not Useless” was the motto of Mr. Ashwood’s concern, so 
Edison told us, but after his purchase I seriously doubt the truthfulness of 
that statement. 


After a nervous afternoon on Bets’ and my part, Edison returned driving 
his purchase. He drove up in front of the dormitory and blew for Bets and 
me. He didn t have to blow more than one three range note, for the crowd 
that had collected out front was enough to bring us both flying down 
the stairs. 

Did 1 say that he drove up to the dorm? It was more of a roll, glide, 
splutter, push procession. Bets took one horrified look at the monstrosity 
sitting in the drive-way and at Edison’s gleeful cat-that-just-ate-the-canary 
expression and gave a low moan. 

i baCk ’ ° nly in a lower tone - **‘"8 an a,to myself. It didn’t even 

ook like a car. It wasn’t supposed to. It wasn’t a car. It was a hearse! Never 
ave seen a longer, blacker, or more ancient mechanical body on four 

CC S 7i • kn< ? CS ® aVe wa y at *he second look and she sank slowly to 
e b ra ss. isons anxious voice, quavering in its intensity faintly reached 

fin CarS . a * c reath lessly explained to Bets’ limp form his motives of a 
financial dream, a give-away, a song of a price. 

conril^H , h °,K rS r' UU ' * wo hundred thirty-eight motives later Bets was re- 
was imm !* 1 ° 7 1 ^kon actually owned the black creature; Edison 

hunprv fr 7 ^ CaS . himself and his purchase; and I was just 

hungry from having missed my dinner and cold from exposure. 

made oi/i 1*7^ anc * l h e hearse made a place for itself on the campus. It 
hea„ ±} P lace . considering its size. Bets, bless her dear sweet 
three tone horn 7 h ” V, °. lem shudderin g every time Edison honked the 
gained cnouirh wiM 7 ^ C ^ ^° y b elow our window. She eventually 
of courage, fstill * 11 “>° k 3 

standing girt'And^they^go ^h^lLT ** ^ “ 30 '“*** 

g like ham and eggs . . . and hearse. 

By Gayle Attaway 






SOLITUDE 

Lone crane standing by the water's edge, 

Why do you look so sad? 

Has your flock flown away and left you here to suffer for them? 

Your whiteness reflects your gloom into the depths of the crystal water; 
The dying sun makes a golden pathway for you; your stillness makes your 
solitude serene . 

With the music of the birds and the blossoms of the flowers will come 
memories that linger . 

Keep these, lone crane, and someday your flock will return to you. 

D. Chitwood 


A stitch in time saves nagging. 

Sara Thurston 
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COMPOSITION IN OILS 


By Sheila Rubel 


I smoke a lot and I drink black coffee. So what? I*m not so Bohemian as 
people like to think I am. 


My only problem in life is myself. I’ve done something I shouldn't have 
done, but to understand why I did it, you’ve got to understand me. 


I live in a three room flat on Goerick Street. If you’ve never been there, 
don’t go out of your way to find it. You wouldn’t like it. It’s not a pretty 
place. It’s filthy. The street is crawling with bums, some of them tottering 
along and some sound asleep under some pushcart or in some alley. The 
building I live in, if you can call it a building, and if you can call it 
living, is falling apart. In other words it’s on its last legs—physically. Its 
tenants are all on their last legs, mentally . . . and I might add financially. 

My kitchen, bedroom, and what I call my “studio”, are on the sixth floor, 
overlooking the greasy East River. 


In summer its stinking hot and you can’t sleep for all the mosquitos. 
1 hey even crawl through the screens to suck your blood, and the sweat just 
pours through your nightclothes. You lie on a soaking wet bed, trying to 
close your eyes, listening to the haunting sounds of tug boat whistles on one 
side of you and the constant roar of the B.M.T. subway trains over the Man¬ 
hattan bridge, on the other side, and there you are stuck in the middle. 
The result is I usually slip on a pinafore, go out into the hall and call 
Addie. She lives next to me. Addie works in a penny arcade right on Broad¬ 
way and 43rd St. She sells cowboy hats. We usually take a couple of folding 
chairs from our rooms, and go downstairs and sit in front of the house— 
ta ing until two or three in the morning, or at least until it’s cool enough 
to go back into those steaming beds. Sometimes, Mr. Orville from up- 

Sl ^! rS * * * s a hun S I 7 Pinter too) .. . comes to sit with us ... No, that’s 
a lie. He doesn’t come any more 


J ke K ep and on - 1 really don't have the time to work. On the 

" . and 1 d ° n 1 have the monc y not to work. 1 paint . . . that explains 
ahfint A**'^ n ? "T ey - ^ len * a,n w °rking, I eat lunch in the automat. It's 
n?ke « e °', y , p e “ lOWn where you can “ill get a cup of coffee for a 
then- T| tSU Ai /i!" r ' n ® a san dwich with me in the morning and eat it 
hev canl 1 ; C l ° buy is COffce - The y Uctal me out once, because 

automu mC eaUng my ° Wn Sandwkh ° n their tables - So 1 chan g ed 


Ave of all olar<* ''\r " | is ^ >r a ^‘g l at jewelry and sportswear store on 5th 

mr' 1 ml 11 ’7 ■\' m ' ° n 5,h Av " “ «»««• No one 

'•is a stoc girl for a millionaire French jeweler, with an 
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accent thick enough to slice like balony. He spoke faster than a jet plane, 
and wore fancy colored scarves and looked like he stepped right out a’ Es¬ 
quire. His employees hated him. So, did 1 after a while—the day I didn’t 
get a chance to eat lunch until 4:30 and then he had the nerve to ask me to 
return at the end of 20 minutes. He was the biggest louse on two feet. 
1 was shut up in a tiny office in back of the store ... no air, not a single 
window, and only boxes and packages surrounding me. 1 sat in front of an 
old wooden desk, with piles of paper packages in front of me, waiting to be 
opened, distributed and counted. There was a little speaker connected to 
the front of the store, and whenever he wanted me to finish something in 
a hurry, he’d screech my name through the speaker and I’d jump a mile. 
What a nut. 1 got so tired of counting earrings, sorting pins and watching 
him make money, that I quit. 


That's really only part of the reason I quit. 1 couldn t stand those baboons 
parading in skirts, flying around in front of the store, trying this and 
pricing that, always chattering like apes. I wanted to spit. Besides, the 
place stifled me. It was like being buried alive in a wooden box. 1 wanted to 
burst out into fresh air . .. real air .. . even the sickening smell of the East 
River was better than the hot grimy dust of that box affair . 

That’s the trouble with me. I find something wrong with everything. 
I'm restless. I always have been. I don’t make friends easy, I m too irritable. 
So, I’m by myself most of the time. When I work down-town during the 
day, I paint all night. When I’m able to salvage enough to last me for a few 
weeks, I paint all day and all night. My work isn’t very good .. . never good 
enough to sell anyway. But I can’t give it up. It gets in your blood, like 
gambling. I’ll just keep on going until something happens. 

Something did happen a few weeks, ago. Mr. Orville, the painter from 
upstairs, had a stroke and died. I watched them taking him out 
tenement. Then all of a sudden it hit me like a blow. I d never seen any 
of his paintings. He’s never let anyone see his work, or even go into m apart 
ment. Now that he was dead no one ever would see his wor , un css ... 
ran all the way up to the ninth floor, panting like . . . well like anything 
that pants, when it’s worn out. 

The door was opened, and I went in. Boy, I thought my 
mess. I couldn’t hold up a candle to this. A dirty pallet lying aga 
radiator, messy brushes in muddy glasses of water stan ing » 
tubes of oils splattered all over front the scratc tet <)or ° . . 

of his worn out couch. There was a sketch pad on the floor 
sketches of everything from the 

you know, ’’Venus at the pump- were plenty of windows, 

graphs of the same variety as the sketches. murder 

That was a luck, break lor him. 1 onl, have ‘ ’ Jluck 

trying to paint. If there', anything art artist nc s trsit t 

it’s enough light to see what he’s doing. 

in one comer, covered b, a brownish ££ 

ings. I ripped off the sheet and examined them. They werent 
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better than mine technically. They did have a depth though that I never 
could get on my canvas. But then again he had been older than 1 was . . . 
more matured. Besides, he had more windows. 


Then I spotted it. I couldn’t have done that if I had had a dozen windows. 
It wasn’t with the others. It was resting on an easel, all finished except for 
a few details. It was simple . . . just a dancing girl in pink ballerinas, but 
it was the most terrific thing I’d ever seen. I could feel my mouth opening 
as I moved toward the framed canvas, as though the girl herself was calling 
me. I stood in front of it . . . trembling. Then I knew what I was going to 
do, what I had to do. There wasn’t an art dealer in the whole rotten city, 
that wouldn’t grab it, and I was going to see that they got it . . . only as my 
painting, not Mr. Orvilles’s. He was dead. No one was worse off for it. 
He d said a million times, he didn’t have a soul left in the world. His whole 
family had died in Poland, thanks to Hitler ... so no one would know 
the difference. I picked up a few brushes, cleaned them out and went to 
work. I added a few highlights here and there and a necessary shadow or 
two, and then . . . signed my name to it. Two weeks later I sold it. Never 
mind how much I got for it. It was enough . . . enough to buy all the 
paints and brushes and canvas I needed and also all the food I could eat. 
It was wonderful. I painted from early morning to all hours of the night. 


There was only one difficulty. I couldn’t paint anything but an imitation 
of Mr. Orville’s dancing girl. I couldn’t get it out of my mind. I’d start to do 
one thing and before I knew it my brush was forming a shape . . . her shape. 
Day and night it was all I could put on my canvas. I had no control over it. 
n my mind all I could see was that lovely face of the girl in his painting, 
ne minute she smiled, the next minute she seemed to be jeering at me, 
aiig ing, calling, crying, but always that same face and those same pink 
i 3 ennas 1 thought I d go mad. I nearly did one night. That was the night 
I threw the brushes, canvas and all oils right into the East River. I stood 
and watched the stuff go under. Then I cried. A cop came along, thought 
uas tea y to jump in and talked me out of something I haven’t got the guts 
to do, and sent me home—smart aleck. 


h,sn’,T! Rd | ^ri 0i !*’ l * 1C canvas and ***«<! to wash it all away. But it 
much nf r T ,at . $ , Why 1 CMne here > lo g« v e myself up. I don’t have 
know what C . n, ° nty 1 1 to return - jaii me for a couple of weeks! I don’t 
h!Tmt l OU r ?° l ° me ' 1 hate to lose the time though. I’ll only 

new brushes' 1 in, I ", ° Ut and start sav ' n g all over again for some 

and stuff ’ and the Y sure are expensive. Boy. I sure can do 

good brushes and*' f Sh ° U ' < ! A ! 1 had better scnsc than to throw away all my 

W °" ,d *“ ~ * -r - -i and . 




Mathematicians 


I am the measurer of life; 

Of the infinite music of an autumn dawn, 

Of the soaring arc of thoughts unfolded in the stillness of the night, 

Of the mass of a tear drop that softens the soul to love a fellow being. 

My yardstick is marked with the diversity of human longing, 

With the graduations of human joy. 

My compass is the fullness of the heart; 

My straight edge, the line between truth and falsehood. 

My numeral one is human love; 

My infinity, the love of God. 

I seek to measure the quantity that bursts within the soul in the nave of 
reverence. 

I seek the x of life. 

The mystery that rings in the laughter of childhood, 

And smiles in the eyes of a seer. 

Dear Lord, let me not be a flat soul, 

A plane that reaches neither the height of piety nor the depth of mortal 
thought, 

But let me become a rounded soul, a sphere, 

So that in all things I may have one hand in heaven to guide me, 

And the other to hold closely to the men of my kind. 


As love was my origin, 

Let my axes be the example of Thy life on earth. 

Let the facets of my life shine out as a diamond to my fellow men, 
So that they may see the spectrum of Thy will in me. 

Help me. My Father, to function coefficient to Thy design, 

So that forces shall not bring my knowledge to nothingness, 

But so that I may soar to greater heights in proximity with The 
/ was the measurer of Life. 

I am the seeker of Life’s ever increasing magnitude. 


Lord, if it be Thy will. 

Let my critical points, my guide posts, be accurate, . 

So that my life shall not wander aimlessly across the graph of ti 


Jean Thrasher 
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A DOUBLE TWIST 

By Suzanne McCowen 


WALLACE HENDON-Heavy-set man of about 60 yean 

JULIAN PARKER --Well-dressed man of 50 yean 

BECKY HENDON-Young girl of 10, Hendon’s daughter 

BOBB\ PARKER---Youth of 18, Parker’s son 

TOM HUDSON --—_ _ _Court Clerk 

TIME: Present 

SETTING: Anteroom of a Court 


Scene I 

(The scene is an anteroom of a court. The furniture consists of a long 

bench, five chairs, a table, a waste basket, picture of Washington over 

the table, and a calendar on the wall which indicates, Monday, March 

3. There is one window in the room, two doors, left and right. 

Wallace Hendon is calmly seated on the bench twirling his pipe in 

is hands, as the curtain rises. His face is tanned and toughened by the 

Cr ^ lS c ^ ot ^ es reveal him to be a farmer. A door, left, opens 

su en y and Julian Parker dashes in. His clipped, neat appearance indi- 

cates» e is materially successful. His handsome face is now clouded and 

is dark eyes restlessly survey the room. He stops suddenly as he be- 

COm Z aW< ! r \ ° f thC ° ther occu P ant of the room. He then strides to the 
middle of the stage.) 


ER. (bruskly) I didn t know anyone was in here. They told me to 
wait outside the courtroom, (turns to leave.) 

* ^° n 1 111 mc » mister, I'm jest waitin’ too. We can keep each 

other company. 

\[ Ctl llkC kee P m 8 anyone company, but I’ll wait in here 

buts hi< l ° n< * 5 ' tS * n a C ^ a ' r to right of the bench, and 

puts his head in his hands.) 

(Silence prevails over the room.) 

HEN \lwa!s seems" to T** P ocket > Mind if I smoke, mister? 

PARKER , T \ ' thC timC Pass ( l uickcr - 

I'll have a ciwreu What? Sm oke? No. I don’t mind. Think 

a silver lighter from T?*! reaches nervously for a cigarette, takes 

8 r 1 r » m >'« Pocket, and rises to light Hendon’s pipe.) 
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HENDON: (puffing on his pipe) Right nice lighter, but I always like 
matches—can depend on them. Hmm, J. P., that must be you mister. 

PARKER: (going back to chair) What? Oh, yes, Julian Parker is my name, 
but what good is my name doing me now? (Pauses) Ever wish you were 
a million miles away? That you were someone else, living a very un¬ 
complicated existence? 

HENDON: Well, don't reckon 1 wished I wuz someone else, but would be 
nice to be back on the farm now. Don’t care for the city much 'ceptin' 
when we have to come on weekends. Seems people buzzin and rushin all 
the time. But say, what’s botherin' you? 1 always say there ain't nothin' 
should rile a body too much. There's always some way to figure things 


out if'en you keep your head. 

PARKER: (Sharply) You would hardly understand. It has to do with my 
family. 

HENDON: Well, if there’s somethin' I oughta’ know 'bout, it’s family. 
Me and Bessie got five kids, youngest bein’ ten years—spry little 
young’un she is, too. (looks thoughtful) Want to tell me about your 
trouble. Mister Parker? 

PARKER: (Jumps out of chair and paces the floor) 1 tell you, you wouldn t 
understand. (Laughs harshly) You know, though, life is funny—she 
gels you up on top so that you seem like a king, and then she chuckles 
to herself and knocks the props right out from under you. (Snaps is 
fingers) Just like that. I've spent all my life building up a name for 
myself and then my own son comes along and— poof—might as well 
not have had a thing. 

HENDON: Your boy, huh? Got a couple of them rascals, myself. Sit your¬ 
self down, now, ain't gone do you no good pacin' 'round like t at. 

Jest take it easy. 

PARKER: (Whirling around) Take it easy? How can I take it easy.' 1 ow 
would you feel if you were waiting to hear the verdict on your own 
son? The verdict on your son who took it into his t u eat to ru j 
around town in your car showing off. and then ran over a child? Just 
tell me, how would you feel? Do you expect me to calmly sit in a 
chair and twiddle my thumbs until they tell me what they re going to 
do? (Collapses into another chair.) 

HENDON: That is bad. Mister Parker. How did it happen.' 

PARKER: I don’t know all the details because I was away on a 

trip. Just got back this morning, as a matter of (act 1 supple Bobby 
and some of his friends were driving around-near the pr ^ * 

was where the accident happened. All 1 know is ha 
child-girl around 10. She wasn't hurt 

them in. Of course Bobby said it was an acadent at ea« .ban, what 

they tell me he said-1 haven't talked with him. 

clean me out on this-I'd like to see the amount of the claim st. 

HENDON: (Thoughtfully) You ain't talked with the >ov in t 
you all bout it? After all, you’re his dad. 
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PARKER: (Slowly) Yes, I am his father, but, well you see, Bobby and I 
aren’t too close. I just never have had much time to be with him. My 
business takes up the greater part of my time. Oh, I’ve given him every¬ 
thing he’s always wanted—money, clothes, cars—and this is the thanks 
I get. My reputation might as well have been dragged through the mud. 
Who would want to do business with a man whose son is reckless and 
has a police record? But I tell you, you couldn’t understand. 

HENDON: Reckon you’re sorta right. I cant figure being too busy to have 
time to be with my kids. They’re what I do my work for. 'Pears like 
you don’t care much for your boy . . . 

PARKER: (Sharply) I don't care to listen to a sermon. Of course I care 
for the boy, but it’s different in the city. You just don’t have as much 
free time. Probably wouldn’t have made any difference to Bobby any¬ 
way. He doesn t need me, he's got a mind of his own. The ungrateful 
child this is the receipt he gives me for giving him everything these 
18 years. He s not going to get away with it, though. (Rises and goes to 
the left door, opens it and looks out, then turns and slams the door.) 
Why don’t they hurry up and decide? I’ve got a lot of work to catch 
up on at the office, that is if I can face them. (Turns to Hendon) No 

sir, 111 make him pay. We'll see how he’ll like it with no allowance for 
six months. 


HENDON: (Shakes head) Jest don’t seem right. 

PARKER: What did you say? 

HENDON. Now, Mister Parker, it ain’t none of my business, but it jest 
on t seem right. You and the boy, I mean. The good Lord done seen 
ht to give you one—no sir, ain’t nothin, like your own kids. The Lord 
, e on 1 kids, and it seems like maybe them he does give 

em to oughta be mighty thankful, yes sir. Oughta be thankful they got 
ier c ance to see theirselves in their kids and make ’em better’n 
hey wuz. Kinda like seein’ yourself in a lookin’ glass-’ceptin’ you sees 

ParkT/r C t da d ° ne m ° re With y° ur life - 11 k inda thrills me, Mister 

can hnl n °'I may ? e my y ° Un 8' uns wil > ^ve it a little easier if I 
can show era things I done wrong . . . 

PA RKER : (Interrupting) That’, nonsense, you talk like an idealist. Let me 

HENnnv U I * 3n ideaUst in lhcse days. 

ihnn f ° n 1 r '^ ' dy know what you call "idealist". Don’t understand 

!c reCk ° n U ' S jest me - lhe 1 feels inside, here. 
PARKER , 1 kinda fecl sorry for you. 

PARKtR^(X<iugfu harshly) You feel sorry for ,ne> I’ve had what I wanted. 

HENDON- * 3 j 1 / ^ nd 1 ® 0t il ' Do y° u know I’m one of the richest.. . 
of money NoJn T ** N °- sir. I wasn’t thinking 

needed. We ain’t hid '“"I* 6060 ,ackin ’ thingS ***** 

« — ,ik ' 

,mng h>S hands throu 8 h his hair) I’ ve had enough of this. 
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1 don’t want to be preached to. Think I’ll see if they’ve finished. 
(Rises, goes to left door again, then pauses.) What did you mean, I’ve 
made Bobby do without? 


HENDON: (Turns from window, sits in a chair) Well, like 1 said, it ain’t 
none of my business, and shucks, Mister Parker, I sure ain’t no preacher, 
but if you’d be obliged to listen, I’ll tell you. Now you said you ain’t 
even talked to the boy ’bout his trouble. Seems you’ve been thinkin' 
’bout what folks’d say ’bout you. But what ’bout him? He’s young and 
don’t know where to turn. Youre his dad and should be helpin’ him . .. 

PARKER: (Striding across the stage) Helping him? I tried to talk to Tom 
Hudson, the clerk here and .. . 

HENDON: Now, hold on, there’s times like these when a body’s importance 
jest don’t carry weight. You wasn’t helpin’ the boy, you wuz still 
thinkin’ of yourself. You shoulda talked with the boy, let him know you 
wuz on his side. I’m tellin’ you, Mister Parker, it means a lot to a kid 
to know his dad’s with him. Yes, sir, there’s a dad’s place in a kid s life 


that his ma* jest don’t fit. How do you spose he feels bout it? Ever 
thought of that? He’s in trouble, somethin’ he ain’t never gone forget. 
But he know T s his dad don’t understand, ain t close to him to share his 
misery with him. You got to have that feelin*, got to share the hurts of 
your kids. The Lord means for you to—he’s put you here to be lookin 
after the young, guide ’em. You're goin’ ’gainst His will. 

PARKER: The Lord’s Will doesn’t enter into this at all. It’s very easy 
for you to sit there and talk like that. Evidently you can’t realize a 
desperate situation, but if something ever happened like this, you would 
consider these consequences too. Oh no, you can t sit back and ration¬ 
alize. You can’t possibly understand. 

HENDON: No you’re the one what don’t understand. Like I say. I reckon 
it’s all how you feel inside. When my kids hurt theirselvcs, they kin a 
know 1 hurts with ’em inside, but I gotta be calm on the outside. 

PARKER: (Continues to pace back and forth) It’s just a miracle the chi 
wasn’t killed. I suppose. That would have been a fine thing lot ^ peop e 
to have said my son was a murderer. It’s bad enough as it is—it II be an 
over this town. I can just hear the talk. Probably have to move to 
another town. Oh, why don’t they do something? 1 can t stand this 

HENDON?Now, Mister Parker, why don’t you set a spell an ^ ^ uit 

’round the room. It ain’t gone do no good, you go.n on like that. You 
got to get yourself together for when the boy comes out.. . 

PARKER: I’ve got to compose myself! How can 1? Bob ys 
got the rest of his life to forget, but this affects me, my 
reputation, my whole life ... (Sits down tn a chatr) 

HENDON: (Rubbing his chinJJ '^ ^ that’ll hun} 

.•t go, no call ,o », it. b», yon go, ,o dunk cl *•<»*; “ 

u ain’t never considered nobody s fechn s cep i 


ain < 


you 
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bein your own flesh ’n blood means part of you is in him. Jest recollect 
how you’d be feelin’ ifen you wuz in his place, if'en you’d made a 
mistake you knowed you didn’t mean to. Yep, you’d know thet, but 
you’d know your own dad wasn’t even thinkin’ of you ’cause he’d be 
worrying ’bout what other folks’d thing ’bout him. You wouldn’t know 
what to do ’cause your heart’d be ’bout to break to have him be for you. 
What ’bout thet, Mister Parker? Now, your boy don’t even know you 
care’s for him, and you do ’cause there ain't nobody but what’s obliged 
to love his own. You say you've given him money, big cars, and what 
not, but ’might ’pear to him you’ve been tryin* to buy him off or some¬ 
thin’, that you’re ’shamed he’s your son. And he ain’t done nothin’ 
even. Thet jest ain’t right—can you see it from the boy’s place? 

PARKER: (Slowly) Hmm, from the boy’s view’point. I’ve never thought of 
that. We’ve never had too much in common, it always seemed strained 
when we were together. I just never had time to know my son, 1 sup 
pose. But it s too late now. How could he forget the other years? 

HENDON: It ain t you’ve never had time, Mister Parker, it’s jest you’ve 
never known what you’s missin’. And it ain’t never too late to do 
somethin bout it. ’Pears to me like it wouldn’t make the boy’s trouble 
seem half so bad to know his dad wuz sharin’ it with him. It’d do 
somethin’ to you, too, I knows . . . 

(Door, left, opens, and both men rise as the court clerk enters) 

HUDSON: The judge has given his decision, Mr. Parker. (Pauses) (Parker 
sti ps forward eagerly.) It was an accident—Bobby has learned his lesson. 

I hire will lx? no charges held if the child’s parents do not prefer them. 

( rums toward Hendon.) I believe you stated there would be no charges, 
Mr. Hendon? 


HENDON: No, sir, there won t be no charges ’gainst the boy. 

(Iarker turns dumbly toward Hendon.) 

SOX. (Turning and calling out the door.) Becky, Bobby, Your fathers 
are waiting in here. (Exits left) 

Kf.R. Do you mean to tell me .. . You? It was your child? Why didn't 
you say, tell . . . I ... 7 7 


“ My ,itlle Bccky wasn t hurt bad > Mister Parker. ’Sides, 

you wuz too upset. You wuz worse off’n she wuz. 

at door) 1 imping slightly; Bobby, head bowed, follows, stops 

BECKY: Is it all over. Daddy? Can we go home now? 

Mister ParkcrT/v "* IT’' Boney ' your ma l1 be waitin’ for us. Goodbye, 
>'ster Parker. (He and Becky turn toward door right.) 

PAR ,S. : £* knOW Wha ‘ “ -r. 1... Goodbye, Mr. Hendon, and, yes. 
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(Exit Hendon and Becky. Parker turns toward Bobby, the boy looks up.) 
BOBBY: (Slowly) Dad? Dad, I . . . (Starts to cry) 

(Parker smiles, walks over and puts his hand on the boy's shoulder.) 
PARKER: Easy, son, everything is all right now. You and I will stick to¬ 
gether. What’s say we go home now, too? 

(Exit, right) 

Curtain 


Love 

Is a child whose tiny, damp fingers 
Cling to one of yours in a grasp of life. 

Love 

Is a child crying for you 

With tearsoaked voice, filled with pain. 


Love 

Is a child whose discoveries, joys and 
Secrets you are asked to share. 

Love 

Is a child who sees with wondering 
Eyes the awakening of his life and world. 

Love 

Is a child with an aura of holiness 
From happiness in matrimony. 

Love 

Is a child blooming with the 
Fulfillment of life. 


Love 

Is a child grown tired of Life s 
Busy ways. 


Love 

Is a child of God. 


Judy Cline 


Heaven: A melting pot without the heat. 

A penny saved must belong to an income tax tcxgcr. 





Today it rained. 

I looked for you, for often when it rained 
We were together. 

I walked down the slick black hill 
By the molding red brick wall 
And under the liquid canopy 
Of a bare sycamore. 

I looked, and though you were not there, 

You walked in splashes beside me. 

Tempering your long strides to mine. 

1 heard your voice on the wind whispering. . . . 
Your breath a caress on my cheek. 

But when I turned my lips to your kiss 
There was no sign of your face 
And 1 could not touch your body. 

Today it rained. 

I looked for you, and, oh, my dear, 

/ wanted you. 

But the rain was sweet sacrament. 

Cleansing my mind 
Easing my heart. 

Sharon Smith 


Sticks and stones hurt the bones. 


and words cut even deeper. 
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